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OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY 
Gener|(l Des'ign 

The goal of this research program has been to f.nvestlgate the 
occupational adjustnient of ethnic minority youth in the rural South- 
west and to develop progran;s to optimize that adjustment. The research 
focused, on Spanish-surname youth and Navajo and Papago Indian youths in 
rural counties in the states of Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado and 
California. The study design is similar to that of previous studies con7 
ducted for the Manpower Administration in the North Central states and in 
the Southwest. 

Originally, the design for the research fur both the Spanish-sur- 
name youth and for the Indian youth was to follow four phases. In the 
first phase, a review of relevant scientific literature was conducted to 
determine the kinds of problems faced by rural youths in the Southwest. 
In the second phale a large number of intensive interviews were conducted 
with leaders of rural communities in the Southwest; with Navajo and Papago 
tribal leaders; with individuals concerned with the education, employment, 
and well-being of ethnic minority youths in the Southwest; and with Anglo, 
Spanish- surname, Navajo and Papago youths and their parents. 



'er!c 



The result of the first two phases for each group of youths was a 
broad discussion pf the problems faced by the youths and some discussion 
of potential solutions to these problems. In addition, a large number of 
h'^potheses concerning factors that affected the occupational adjustment of 
these rural youths were generated from the literature reviewed, the inter- 
views, and previous research experience with rural youths in other regions 
of the nation. The objective of Phase 3 was to test these hypotheses by 
following up reprfsontatlve samples of Chlcano youths, of Navajo youths, 
aiul of V^paff^o youths who had grown up in rural parts of the Southwest. In 
Phase A, the results of this follow-up study were to be combined with in- 
formation from tlie literature and from the interviews to form the basis of 
guidelines wldch would be developed for model youth programs for these 
populations. 
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The research oovorlng Spanish-surname rurnl youth was conducted 
essentially as described above. However Che response rate of tlie Navajo 
and Papa^o youths in our sample was Insufficient to allow tests of hypo- 
theses. 

Ear_ly in the study, during the Phase 2 Interviews with tribal 
leaders, there were indications that the Indian youths might not cooper- 
ate in th^ Phase 3 follow-up study. This contingency had been discussed 
with Dvparcmont of Labor officials prior to North Star's undertaking the 
Phaf^e 3 survey, and it was decided that should Insufficient response oc- 
cur, an attempt wuuld be made to develop a nK:)del program for Indian youths 
on the basis of only the literature and the .interview results. Of course, 
this model for the Indian Youth Program is not as rigorous as would be one 
based on empirical data; it is less specific and precise than might be de- 
sirable. 

Reports 

Results of the literature survey for each group of youths were 
published previously in two reports submitted to the Manpower Administra- 
tion: 

Belditig, Nancye, William F. Henry, and Guy H. Miles, 
Survi'y of the I.iterature Relevant to Spanish- 
surnaT.e Rural Youths in the Southwestern States'* 
(1972). 

Schneider, Williatn S., Nancye B-Jilding and Guy H. Miles, 
"A Survey of the Literature Relevent to Indian 
Rural Youth in the Southwestern States" (1972). 

Results of the other phnses arc reported in the four vo.lur'CS of the 
pre.scnt report : 

Vol. 1 "Ptr^q^'.-c^t ivi'?-; o r Ar! 'pst mcnt : KurnJ. Chicano 
Yout h'* . Mil \'Ci\ iumv' ref»oi'l s the J nt,e r v lew 
i n f rnir' t w»u i i nj', rur/i 1. Span ^ sh-sn t i\ame 

yoii t h . 

Vol . 2 *'Pct:;i)c*c-l i vc s of Ar] j iir.l iiicn f : Rural Nava jo 
and l\ip.ifv.) You I h" . Th J s vol imc reports 
the interview I nf nrnia ( i nn rt'^fiJ^dln^ 
N;wa jo atul Pnp.'ip.n yoti ( hr, . vJ\ 
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Vol. 3 "An Analysis of the Occupational Adjustment 
of Spanish-Surname Youth from the South- 
West". This volume reports the empirical 
data on rural Chicano youths. 

Vol. 4 "A Model Porgram for Ethnic Minority Youth 
in the Southwest". This vojume contains 
the guidelines for model rural youth pro- 
grams, developed on the basis of the re- 
search. 
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This volume p-r-jents the fin.dings of the first two phases of a 
four-phase researcl. proRram. The objective of these phases was to de- 
velop hypotheses about the critical variables affecting the social and 
occupational adjustment of rural youth with Spanish surnames. In devel- 
oping these hypotheses, we surveyed the literature written about Spanish- 
surname youth. The literature survey was supplemented with personal in- 
terviews with leaders of th4 Chlcano and Anglo communities in the Rural 
Southwest, with persons who are considered experts on Chicane youth, with 
Chlcanos of all ages, and with persons, familiar with problems of Chlcano 
youth who migrate from rural to urban areas. ITie diverse Information 
which was obtained is summarized in this volume. 

The_Chann inq Rural Environment 
of the Southwest 

Three mobility patterns are characteristic of the rural Spanish- 
surnmae population in the Southwest: emigrating from Mexico; following 
the harvests; and moving from rural areas, small towns and villages to 
small metropolitan centers and major urban areas. 

\ 

Although there is general agreement In the literature about the 
past ^lues and. traditions of the Mexican folk culture, little agreement 
exists olsjut^he present strength of these traditions among either urban 
or rural youth. Some authors believe that traditional values are hold 
most strongly In rural areas; others reoort that both urban and rural 
Spanish-fuirnnnie youth ,)rn rap-fdly adopting Anglo values. Most sources 
agree that the micl"ar family remains c. strong cohesive unit; however, 
thero Is di sap,re^'iiit'u( about the strpn.",i:h of tlip traditional extcnc'cd 
family. MJgrntion to urban aroas J.s spn-rally regarded an a factor in 
weakening ties to the cxlended Cainily. 
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r:.^ll)p; Jtitf^^^ur^ repo^^-K varying degrees of purnlsront dl8crlminnt:lon 
against rho Spanish- surnami» population; luiwovor, older Chlcanos who were 
inter,viewccl generally believe Luat disc rimluat ton af.ainsl: their children 
Is not as severe as thar which they experienced In their yout^i. Some 
authors state that those who adopt the Anglo culture to the exclusion of 
the Spanish culture experience little discrimination. Retention of the 
Spanish language is l||soclated w.itli harriers to educational, social, and 
economic advanceireut . Migrant agricjl tural v/orker^ and rural Chlcanos ate 
ofton suhjected to discrimination by other Spanish Americans. Discriraina- 
f,ory problems in schoolo (iion-Spa'.n r.h curricuj uin, mnti^rials and tear.hcrr:) 
and in employrr.ent are frequently ment1<Hi(!d in the inlerviows and in the 
literature. , 
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Economic Environment 



Rural areas of the Southwest suffer economically from the declining 
need for agricultural workers and from the very limited numbers of jobs 
provided by local industry. Because of the keen com[. . tltion for jobs by 
both youth and olc!^-r unemployed Anglo?: and Cb.icanos> wages are severely de- 
pressed. Those Chicao_o youth that do not. come from the "better" families"* 
believe they are the last to be hired. The lack of omploymetit opportuni- 
ties in rural areas often forces rural youth to migrate to urban ar eas • 
M^iny wirters suggest tliat expansion oi rural employment opportun I Lites 
would solve many rural problems and reduce outmigrat Ion. Other authors 
suggest that Chicanes would be the last to benefit from any economic de-- 
VQlopment. 

Various sources reveal that the income of the Spani sh -surname popu- 
lation is disproportionately low. In the migrant Hgrlculteral finnily It 
ir; often esR(!ntial that the teenagers anc* over, the younf;.er childri^n wo^-k. 
Mai*y an! hors commevit on the low 5;r;in(lard of Jiving, pari 1cm i arl y wj<h re- 
S|)e('t hoii.s 1 1!}'., i^^ (^Iwi r/iM erisL : c th-'* Spat' i *d>-5t'» rn:ime pojiulatlon; 

rc-nttri, lowt r*-t}:jal iry , {;vr « rtn/ilotl laiuiinj; is rep(»rvvd as being typical of 
tile (;lii {•;ni.) farni I y. 
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Uneroploymeiit rates are high among Mexican-Americans. Chicnnos who 
are employed are overrepreaontod In the lowor-paylnR blut-collar and agrl 
cultural johs and underrcpresented in hish-stntus, high-paying jobs. An 
recently as 1960, nearly half of lIi-- employed Spanish-surnamp. persons were 
working in the occupational classification of "agriculture, forestry and 
fishing". Authors state that since then there has been a decline in op- 
portunltites for agricultural employment. 

j^L^ctei^i Sties of Chicano_You t|v 

Various studies report that Chlcano children consistently t zotq 
below the mean on -standard TQ tests. Explanations for the differ* ce in 
IQ scores focus on difficulty with the English language, different c, 
tural values, and children's reaction to teacher expectations. One study 
of percontual motor development of rural Chicane youth found that they 
were behind the normative patterns as they progressed through schooj.. 

Some writers believe that aspiration levels are rising among 
Chicano youth; they attribute this rise to urbanization. Others say 
that although rural Chlcano youth have high occupational aspirations, 
their occupational expectations are lov/er than those of Anglo youths. 

Mexican- American children, particularly those. born in the United 
States, are reported to have feelings of inferiority. Various causes have 
been suggested, particularly the implications in school that the Spanish 
language and culture are inferior. Several authors indicate that the nor- 
mal identity search of the adolescent is exacerbated for the Chicane youth 
whose aspirations may differ significantly from those of his parents or 
his tpachers. 

IhL MjiC^bion "^ystonHn the Rural South-wevt 

Hiny authors v.ritiriy.o what th«?y report ns the repressive approach 
of schools to the: r,hIr,ino child's b.i J ! nv.ual i sm. They state that vhmi the 
use of the Sp.r.)]y.h l.inguagc Is dl.;couraged or forbidden, the child becomos 
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literate la neither Spanish nor Enp,lish» Some writers point out that 
mastery of one^s native 'ianguage is essential to adequate learning of a 
second languafie. Many authors cite detrimental psycliological effects 
resulting from the implication that one* s . language is Inferior. It is 
generally agreed that bilingual education programs and the teachers who 
are qualified to teach them are rare. 

Authors generally report that schools are not prepared to receive 
the child at hts own experLential level, and that the teachers have In- 
rtJeqxiate knoxvled>;e about the Mexican-American clixld and his culture. Ef- 
forts to integrate the Spanish cultural heritage into the curricula are 
seen as superficial^ 

Mlj.rant children are reported to have special problems In school. 
School attendance laws are seldom enforced. Migrant children who do at-- 
tend ^'Chool may be segregated into separate cla-sses. Many interview re- 
spondents s\tggest that education of rural Chicano youth would be substan- 
tially Iniproved by increased expenditures and by smaller student/teacher 

I 

ratios. 

Very little has been written about teachers of rural Chicano chil- 
dren. One study reported that teachers had little awareness of the cul- 
tural factor.^*: affecting the behavior of the Spanish-surname child, and 
that teacher assignment to a Mexican-American district was rctgarded as 
punisliment. Another writer stated that most teachers are aware of socio- 
cult^ral differences; however, a teacher's awareness may be based on 
sterfjotype^", and may be. inapplicable to the children in his class* Another 
study ij^eported that Chicano children are severely segregated by school 
district and thai Mexican-Americans are undorrepresented among teachers 
and sjchool board mc^nbers. 

Althougli the literature is gonnrally critical of the currlrnla of-- 
fvi'vA to Moxiran-Amer Jcai^ ciiildren, there is lltrle agreemonr ^bout what 
tne>;c slunild hv . Snv»Tal writers have* urged Ihnt school districts develop 
curricula thnt arc more nttuniMl to tlie actual hackgrotinds and a:^»p1 .*at ionr. 
of tl)c Mexican- Amer I can Mtudents» 

' -8- 
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Existing counseling programs are generally considered dotrL.ienral 
to the academic aspirations of Chlc.ano youth. Two studies reported that 
the encouragement given' the Chlcano youth waa believed to be less than 
that given the Anglo, and that Chicano youth are usually guided into vo- 
cational rather than academic programs. 

BesfioiLs,?. p f_ MrAL Spamsh Surname Youth 

Authors differ on the reasons for the orientation of Chlcano youth 
towird vocational rather ^han academic programs in school. Some suggest 
that vocational programs arp considered more relevant or less difficult. 
Others believe that attitudes toward academic education are less favorable 
than those of Anglos, or that Chicano students lack confidence in their 
ability to succeed in school. 

A recent article reported that nearly half of the Chicano girls 
and over half of the Chicano boys do not continue in school beyond the 
eighth grade. Many authorities note that the dropout rate is higher in 
rural areas than in urban areas, particularly for the migrant children 
wlio quit school to work in the fields with their parents. Younger Mexi- 
can-Americans are, however, more likely to have completed high school 
than arc the older persons. 

One problem which contributes to the dropout rate is thought to be 
the reluctance of school authorities to invest in education which might 
lead to outmigrat Ion and a reduced local labor supply. Many persons who 
were interviewed suggested other reasons for the high dropout rate: 
troubles at home, need for money, discrimination in school, feelings of 
academic Inferiority, repetition of grades resulting in Chlcanos being 
ove<— age for their clar.s, and lack of enforcement o." labor laws. 

The Span i sii-sti rn.jnip pop.il aLlon has become as urbanized as the Anglo 
population. Sjveral. wrlLiirs state that the lack of employment forces rural 

-9- 
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Chicano youth to nlsrato to urban areas, Tho hif:h capital jnveGtment re- 
quired to enter farming, the mcrlt/ml/.atiou and consolidation of snuill farms, 
and the rcdiu-cd employment oppo rtunit Le.^^> in rural coimnunl ties all contribute 
to I'hlrj lack of opportunity in rural areas. 

School proj;ram5i de.sU\ned to facilitate the vocational and social 
adju^^rir.ont of the rural--to-urban mlr.rant are frequently critici'/ed by 
rural people who feel such pro}'.ram^: encouraj.^e outnd pration. One study 
found that youMi with better hi^h school grades are t}ie more likely to 
nip.rnLc ti> uvbniv areas. 

The ]lt(*rature does not cite particular adjuBtment problems of the 
Chlca.no rarnl~;:o-urban mir^rant; but interviewr» in urban areas indicate 
problems tl^t these youth have. Many of the difficulties in social ad- 
)uf:tment are asr.ociated with the sheer size and complexicy of the metro- 
politan community, which contrasts markedly with the small hone conununity. 
Social patterns- arc confusing, particularly the perceived untricridliuess 
of the urbanite. Mfferent dress styles may be intimidatinp,. The migrant 
who scttJcs in the "barrio" (an inner city Spanish-American conmiunity) may 
find, houover, that social life differs little from that of his/her home 
conimun !.ty . 

Authors and Interviewees report that the rural-to-urban migrant 
rapLflly Ip.amf. tie value of fluency in Enp.itsh and of staying in school. 
One wrlto^r states that Anglo vnluey nrc CrequenMy udopted by the migrant 
Chlcano youth. Factors suggested as related to successful adjustment to 
urban living were faciVity iri English, sheddinR of lowor-clasR culture, 
health status, achievement orientation, ability to cope with the complcxl- 
tins of osLabliRhlnp, an urban UFc, educationa'' level, and previous occu- 
pal: loMaT exper len<.es. 1 ntnrvlev/ecs stjpjv*-^^'' cU-^t youth who^ tnl Rratf^d as 

children with thvir farn laborer f.T/rllU'M have U-;n difficulty in adjust- 

/ 

ing th:i»i do othpi* rural youth. 

Acr^n^d i np, to sevo r al uri te '-s and i nt ervi»'wee.^; , nc('n;)a t lonal adjusj.-- 
ment is Ihv mn-jor cr'ripon'^rjt of ^hr^ totil ad iu^:t ivuit of thr juira 1 --to-urban 
nilKrar.r. Oih^^r per'Jonq in r< rv ! (^v/ed believe that unrr»a1 I .'^Ji I c employment 
and IncoTP': exjHw* KiI i on.': hav^ nep.ativc InrVucnrc on ocr un.a ional. adjustment 
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Hypothesis Develqpnient 

Information from the many sources referred to In this volume was 
used to generate hypotheses about factors that may affect the occupa- 
tional and social adjustment of rural Spanish-surname youth. Results 
of the tests of those hypotheses are reported in Volume 3. 
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INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME 1 



This volume presents the findlugs of the first two phases of a 
four-'phase research program concerned with Spanish- surname youths who 
grow up in the rural parts of the Southwest. The objective of the first 
two phases was to develop hypotheses about wliat variables significantly 
affect the social and occupational adjustment of these rural youths with 
Spanish surnames* These hypotheses were later tested in Phase 3; the 
infori!iation derived from this empirical testing was then used in Phase 4 

to develop gqiclelines for a model youth program for this population. 

/ 
/ 

\ To develop the hypotheses, we surveyed the extensive literature 
that ha':?^been written recently about Spanish-surname youth, and supple- 
mented this survey with a large number of personal interviews. We In- 
tervlewed community leaders of both Chicano and Anglo extraction in the 
rural Southwest; we Interviewed people who have a national reputation as 
experts on the subject of Spanish-surname youth; we interviewed a broad ^ 
spectrum of Spanish-surname people of all ages; and we interviewed people 
in the cities who are familiar with the problems of Spanish-surname youth 
who migrate to urban areas from rural areas. 

There is not much agreement among these sources concerning the 
influence that various factors have on the future of a Spanish-surname 
rural youth. This report merely summarizes the often diverse beliefs 
expressed in the literature and in our Interviews. 



See the section of ihis report entitled "The Definition of Spanish-Surname" 
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THE CONTEXT OF THE STUDY 

A Definition of "Rural" 

The U. S. Census divides the rural populat'on into two. categor- 
ies — farm and iionfa^rm. The "rural farm" populatlor consists of per- 
sons living in a rural area on a place of 10 or more acres from which 
yearly farm product s.iles amount to $50 or more, or on places of less ■ 
than 10 acres from which yearly farm product sales are $250 or more. 
All other residents; including those who live in towns of 2500 or less, 
are "rural nonfarm". 

^\ 

In our research in rural areas, however, we have found that the 
Census definition is not adequate, sociologically, for two reasons. In 
the first place, towns of 2500 or less population may be suburbs, or' 
close enough to take on the character, of large urban areas. In the 
second place, some towns of more than 5000 population are located in 
areas whose economy is largely based on agriculture. The Inhabitants 
of thesp towns think of themselves as rural residents and their activi- 
ties are largely rural in character. 

We have therefore adopted as our definition of a "rural" county: 
a county in which no towns have over 5000 po^' .Uatlon or in which GO per- 
cent or more of the population live in towns of 2500 or less. 

\ 

\ 



t 
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Ihe_Aefinition of Spa nish Surname 

The 1970 Census of Population defines persons of Spanish heritage 
in a variety of ways: as "Persons of Spanish language"; as "Persons of 
Puerto Rican birth or parenrage"; as "Persons of Spanish Surname"; and 
as "Persons of Spanish origin or descent". In five Southwestern states 
this population is Identified as "Persons of Spanish language or Spanish 
surname" . 

Various v/rlters have used a number of different terms to describe 

persons of Spanish or Mexican descent; these include such terms as 

"Spanish-American", "Mexican-American", "Latin", "Latin-American", 

"Hlspano" and (more recently) "LaRaza" or "Chicano"^^^*^^'^'''^*^^^ Chl- 

cano is the term most often used among young people and people involved 

in activist movements ^^^'^^'^^ ^■'■^^^ ; Mexican-Amorican is the most fre- 

♦ 

qucntly used term in the writings surveyed. In this report, the terms 
"Spanish surname", "Chicano" and "Mexican-American" will be used inter- 
changeably. 

It is often diiflcult to identify persons of Spanish descent be- 
cause many members of this population have Intermarried with members of 
other populations — mainly with Indians and Anglos. Thus, use of the 
Spanish language as the mother tongue or appearance of one's surname on 
>the list of Spanish surnames compiled by the Immigration, and Naturaliza- 
tion Service is the only practical method of identifying persons of 
Spanish origin. It is probably impossible, however, except for those 
wl^o are recent Immigrants from Mexico, to say with any degree of cer- 
tainty that a given person is of Spanish or of Mexican descent. 



t 
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lill^Jr _tlll_SM!lt^j!^^ Populat i on Lives 

About 12 percent of the people living In the five southwestern 
states of Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico and Texas are per- 
sons of Spanish surname. The range is from 9 percent in Colorado and 
California to 28 percent in New Mexico. The largest numbers of Spanish- 
surname population in the Southw.^st live in California and Texas. Most 
of the Spanish-surname residents of Arizona, California or Texas are 
migrant workors; Spanish-surname residents of New Mexico and Colorado 
are more likely cLthor to own small pieces of land on which they have 
trnrlitionnlly herded sheep, or to be employed in a rural occupation, such 
as mining or railroad work. 

Many of the Mexican-Americans pf Texas live it\ urban regions » 
particularly in San Antonio (which is ^cated just above the southern 
tip of the state) and El Paso. Much of Texas is industrialized, yet the 
rich Rio Grande Valley along the southern and western borders is an area 
of large-scale mechanized agriculture, worked by many migrant laboreru.. 

Most of the Spanish-surname residents of California live In the 
southern part of th« state; they are hesivily concentrated in urban Los 
Angeles. The rich agricultural regions all along the central and southern 
Pacific coastal valley depend, for the most part, upon a force of about 
200,000 agricultural laborers — especially the areas where large grape 
vineyards and fruit orchards are located. 



r 
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Selection of t he Counti es to be Studied 



In selecting the sample of counties to be studied we used a stra- 
tlfled .sampling method described by Kish • All rural counties in the 
five Southwestern states that 1^d 10 percent or more Spanish-? irname 
population were stratified on tWk basis of: percent Spanish-surname ' 
population in 1960, percent Mexican-American population In 1960, and 
population density* Fourteen counties were then selected randomly, in 
such a'manher that they are a representative cross section, with respact 
to these three nveasures, of all rural counties with 10 percent or more 
Spanish-surname population in these five states. In addition, four 
small cltAps of between 10,000 and 25,000 population were selected (on 
the bas^of percent Spanish-surname population and distance of 60 miles 
or les/ from a city of 100,000 or more population) as controls. 

The counties selected are: 

- Gila> AirlEona ^ ^ 

- Graham, AriEona 

- Conejos, Colorado 
^ - Crowley, Colorado 

- Lake, Colorado 

- Mora, New Mexico 

- Sierra, New Mexico 

- Castro, Texas 

- Gonzales, Texas 

- Jeff Davis, Texas 

- Jim Hogg, Texas ' 

- Medina, Texas 

- Starr, Texas 

- Upton, Texas 

The small cities are: 

- Merced, California 

- Madera, California 

- Lamesa, Texas 

- Bay City, Texas 



KIsh, Leslie, Survey Samp31n^% John Wiley & Sons, pp. 488-95 (1965) 
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PA RT I T HE CHANGING RU RAL ENVIRO NMENT OF THE SOUTHWEST 

Population Trend s 

Throughout the Southwest the small tovms and villages are losing 
large numbers of their Spanish-surname population, who are moving to > 
small metropolitan centers and major urban areas. The riiral population 
is dwindling and becoming increasingly dispersed According 
to census figures, in 1960 79, percent of all persons of Spanish surname 
in the'^uthwestem states were living in urban areas^^^'^'^»^^'^^»^°^'^^^\ 
Of thesev^eas, I<ps Angeles, California, El Paso, Texas and San Antonio, 
Texas, ea^f had more than 100,000 Spanish- surname residents. Large num- 
bers of Spai^h- surname residents also live in the counties in which the 
following lar-^ cities are located — Brownsville, Corpp^«! (Thristi, Houston, 
and Laredo, Telfes; Albuquerque, New Mexico; Phoenix, Arizona; San Diego and 
San Francisco, California ^^^^ . 



Especially in rural ; reas, the fertility rate of Spanish-surname 

. , (40,58,105) 

persons is very high^ ' ' . This has resulted In a very young popu- 

lation in terms of median age, especially for persons of native parentage, 
and In a very high dependency ratio ^ Urban or rural, the average 

Mexican-American is very young — about nineteen. Heller ^^''^ estimates the 
number of Mexican-American youth in the Southwest between the ages of 15 
and 19 to be about 300,000, 

Emigrating from Mexico, following the harvests, and moving to the 
cities are the three principal patterns of mobility that are characteris- 
tic of the rural Spanish-surname population in the Southwest, 

It is difficult to determine the actual number of migrant laborers 
in the Southwest. According to one source, most migrant families have a 
home base, generally in rural Texas, Arizona, or California; but they will 
often leave their homes In the spring and not return until fall. This is 
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particularly true In Toxa^s whore nemo rural towuG may have population^ 
of aroun;! 2000 in Jnnu iry and oi only 10 or 20 in »luly . According 
to one cstlniato. In Texas aluKi» in L^)M, 15,000 children did not com- 
pleto their schooliny, bijcause of this nri );ratlt)n ^^"^^ 



Thin Information lends to two hypotheses: 

1. Host rural youth of Spanlsh--sui name move 
awny from tlielr lu^no counties within 
ti*rcc' years after high school graduation. 



Of the rural youth of Span Lsh-surname 
who move away from their homo county, 
the inajorlty move to large metropolis" 
tan areas. 



/ 
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Social and Cultural Environment 



Cultural Beliefs and Practi ces 

Many literature sources refer to the persistence of the values and 
traditions of the Mexican folk culture amonR Mexican-Americans, particu- 
larly in ri^ral areas. Theste beliefs and practices can be roughly summa- 
rized as follows: 

m Persistence in the use of the Spanish language , 
among family and friends(^^»75,10l,126) as an 
expression of loyalty to "LaRaza". 

• Strictly defined masculine and feminine roles 
with an emphasis upon manliness (or "machismo") 
and dominance in males and doinestlcity and sub- 
misslveness in femalesd^, 18 ,44 ,47 ,48,50, 73,80,97) . 

• A pervasive religious philosophy extending to 
all facets of life and emphasizing submission 
to the will of God(16,18,26,44,47,73,74,75,95, 
97,108). 



% 

• An emphasis upon "being" as opposed to "doing", 

or upon what a person is in relation to others 

^rS rather than upon what he has achieved (^^•^^•^^j 
37,47,48,73,108,126,133) ^ 

Grebler and other recent writers have suggested that 

the present generation are displaying values and aspirations quite unlike 

the traditional ones. Many writers say that today *s youth are becoming 

acculturated to Anglo values. ThJLs trend is usually related to urbaniza-- 

tion, but there appears to be some Indication that rural youth may be 

(94) 

changing as well . However, there is no general ap.roement In the 
literature about the extent to which rural Chicano youth today adhere 
to the values of the Mexican folk culture. 

The interview responRcs Indicate the importance of many of the 
traditional values, particularly in contrast to what is assumed to be 
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the Anglo valiu; or lontatlon. For examples A Chicano employment coun- 
selor in Los Anj^elos said: 

\ 

"In the home, what is rewarded is honesty or pood- Nj^ 
nesn. It's not like In schoi^l fwlioro] It doesn't 
matter if you're honest as lon^ ns you f;ct there- 
If you have to step on everyone it dousn't matter. 
The system dpesn't care how you get there as lonR 
as you get there. It's punctuallty^ln sr.hool, 
production; wliereas In the home it Is more of a 
being rather than doing. 

"Competition; there are a lot of them whore there 
is no couipcLltion because Lhey aren't able to com- 
pete* That is just somoLhin^; outside Lheir reach, 
so that their goal is lo find an 'existence* type 
job. They're not out to compete/' 



Chicano youth often hold values and attitudes which differ from 
those of their parents. A college student in Texas said: 

"My father . . . didn^t think It was possible. He 
never once said, 'Look, man, maybe you can go to 
college*, lie never once said it. Neither did my 
mother. She was so thankful we got out of high 
school, she didn't know what to do. That is the 
way most of the parents are. Most of them have 
elementary education. That is why klSs have to 
be made aware that there is a bigger world out 
there." 

Famil y Structure 



^There is some difference of opinion in the literature regarding 

the extent to which the extended family retains importance for rural 

w . A . ^ 4. (11, 37, A7, 55, 104) , , , , 

Mexican-Americans today. Some writers maintain that 

extended family relations still retain greater Importance among Chicanes 

(37 97 108) 

than they do among Anglos. Others * * believe that the nuclear 

family is the usual giving unit today, and that the ]oo^.oning of family 

ties is generally the result of economic necessity or of a more gem^ral 

(22,37,40, 

breakdown in the village • so -Jal system. However, most autho s 
97 108") 

• ' agroe that fhe rohcslvrncsq of the nuclear family unit itself 
remains qul^e 5;troa;;, 

..26- 
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Similarly, the interviews Indicate a difference of opinion on this 
matter. Many interviewees empha5?l}ced the importance of close family ties 
For ixample, a caaeworker in New Mexico said: 

"This is one thing that I can say in terras of the 
Mexican- American, Spanish-American; they take 
much better care of th€^ir old people. You don't 
have people that are all alone. There's usually 
always someone. Maybe they can't take care of 
them financially but they take care of them 
emotionally; and this is impotftant," 



Several of those who were Interviewed suggested that these close 
family ties keep young rural Chicanos from joining the rural-to-urban 
migration stream. The director of a training program in Texas said: 

"A lot of them stay here and do nothing, you know. ^ 
I mean they don't want to go away from home. It 
seems that the families are pretty well together. 
You don't want to leave your papa, you don't want 
to leave your mama and you stay here. I mean that's 
the way that I look at It. I mean they don't want 
to go to San Antonio, don^t want to go to Chicago 
to get a good job because they don't want to leavie 
their fathers and mothers." 



^-{^ Even among those young Chicanos who do leave their home communis 
tf^, family ties remaing strong*- The migrants make frequent trips home 
to '"fipit parents and othe/family members. A Chicano college student de- 
scril^ his home town iri Texas during a holiday: 

'Wherever you look you see cqrs from other states 
. . . jp)eople that have come to visit their par- 
ents . • . even if they don't have enough money 
to come. They dorf' t care — they'd rather come 
h^re to visit their parents than do anything else. 
The Mexican docs not save much money, but if he 
has money to come he spends it because he gives 
emphasis to spiritual things rather than to the 
* material ones.'* 



Thore wrc, of course, other viev;s of these family tics expressi . 
In the Jntervipws. For example, a higli school counselor in a small town 
in Texas said: 
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•'Wo find almojit t»vt'ry klcl up ht^re gives us 
troiibli*. Ho haf] no lunno lif'rs 'I'ho chuldy 
I3 runnings the imUhcr is runn:lnR* A^-ifn, 
no [one] raci^ Is involvvvl . . •all racon. 
You p,o rl}',!^t back to thoir homo life and 
that's v'ht^re iho troublo is. Neither l>ar-- 
cut is over home, out wUh different mates. 
Kids left by themselves/' 

Other Interviews Indicated that the strength of the traditional 
family ties is dlnvLnlshed in an i;rban environment. An enjployment coun-* 
selor in hos Angeles said: 

"T!\is v;hole thing of individuall sra. The Chicane 
family likes to think of itself as depending 
on each other, being on call for one another. 
Whereas here the reward is for the person who 
goes out on their own. And thla Is where the 
Imng-ups come in, even for those that succeed • 
I went through that; 1 became functional, and 
I am not so sure that that is what I want* I 
see what has been lost as a result of It. I^m 
not sure it's worth it. 

"I counseled a long time in the high school and 
o I would say abotit 30 percent of the kids had 

no communication with their parents. Maybe just, 
functional communication. They spoke English 
and the parents spoke Spanish. Up to that 
point there was no communication. Parents are 
having a nonexistent role. Even before the kid 
is 18 ho is forced to know what he wants to do 
by the time he is out of junior high. His par- 
ents are just there to sign for him until he is 
old enough.'* 



A worker in a migr mt program in Denver said: 

"I think {the older generation] looks at the 
kids as being radical. They don't understand 
them. The older people that are the first 
generation that came to the cify, they don't 
underntimd and can't cope with their kJds, 
They l»ecom<» pas^;ivo in a lot of ways. One 
thing about th(» (iiy^ Ju Dunver it Is easier 
for r wor'K^n than a m.in to get a lob. With 
the Aik; law?^; a^". th<'y were up until about '3 
yenrf; av">, tor t liem tr> survive Ihey (oulc* 
not ha v^.^ n iu»'iri In L Im • luntsr ^ so a lor of 
v/omcn have learned to do it on their own* 





The man is some place clr^Ct Not in iho household. 
The mother is the bread winner. Sho can't cope 
with the kids any more. She mi};ht have some cul- 
tural ideas or values; but she is busy working 
and the kids have to fend for theim. elves," 



Dis crimi nation and Segrfiqation from Anglo Society 

Many authors have reported persistent discrimination against Mexi- 
can-Americans in employment, place of residence, schooling, and the ad- 
ministration of justice. Grebler^^^^ found that Chicanos experience less 
residential segregation in urban areas than Negroes do; however, there is 
still a high level of segregation between Mexican-Americans and Anglos^ 
Gonzalez ^"^^^ and Hayden^^^^ note that little discrimination is experienced 
by those who adopt the Anglo culture to the exclusion of their own. Leonard 
and Johnson assolcated the •'tendency to remalr Spanish-speaking" with 
"barriers'* to educational, social and economic advancement, and added that 
rthe ndcure of migrant employment particularly makes finding "adequate liv- \ 
ing accommodations difficult". 



Various types of discrimination against Chicanos were described in 
Interviews, For example, the chairman of a school board in South Texas 



"They [the educators] tell them all the Mexicans 
are labor workers. They dca't show professionals. 
Everything', they show Is Gringo. The books all 
have pictures of the Gringos. There isn't one 
Mexican, There aren*t any of their values or 
cultures in the books. It is like if you were . 
in a world of only Gringos with those books. 
So that is how we start having coniplexep; com- 
plexes that are not worth having. And you get 
to junior hiy)\ and begin making social contacts. 
Then the guys discover women and the womnn difj- 
cover the men and that Is when you realize that 
you arc a Moxicnp,- because you can^t get close 
to the Jringos oi Gringas," 



A high school tuncher in New i^cxlco said: 

"There was a time in New Mexico, and there still 
is, where there is this feeling that if you speak 
Spanish you are Just not quite as good as the 
people who speak English, to put it real simply," 
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A colloKv^ student from Texaa «pokc of the efforts of h.Ls high 
school principal to change lUe school: 

^^The majority of tl^e people are uRaloRt lilm now 
because he has made *;ome Innovathn^s, For ex- 
ample, in the election procedure for cheer- 
leaders, there is KO'infi to be a black cheer- 
leader, a Mexican-American cheerleader and 
there is going to be five Anglos, which Is 
fairly proportional. But they wanted all seven 
[to be] Anglo^ cheerleaders, because some of 
their daughters weren^t going to be cheerlead- 
ers. Now some Anglos are saying that they 
arcn^t going to play football if there is go- 
ing to be a black and a Chicnno cheerleader/' 



An NYC counselor In Texas said: 

"Racial prejudice? Quite a large problem. Kids 
try to suppress it but it is there, it Js defl-* 
nltely here to a great extent. The minorities 
to a large extent are very much exploited here. 
Of course, that is another frustration [for] 
the kids. They know it, they are very aware of 
this. But it is like, you know, being ih a ^ 
paper bag and not being able to punch your way 
out. What do you do for it? Things like, /you 
know, just like at Valentine time, they have an 
annual high school sweetheart what-not. And we 
work with a group here doing tutoring, program- 
ming • . . and the kids came in all worked up 
one day. They were sure that their candidate 
which was Mexican-American, should have had the 
most votes. But some of theae votes were thrown 
away, you know, because we couldn't have a Mexi- 
can-American queen at our sweetheart dance. How 
would that look? It comes out, always, in ways 
like that. We haven't had any gang wars or walk- 
outs, stuff like that; but it^s there, very much 
so, between the kids as well as the adults." 



/ 



Probably the area of discrimination that is most germane to the 
current report Is discrimination in employment. An employment cotmselor 
in Denver said: 

•'We f'ouldn^t got them a Job In rtirnl areas. We 
have tried. They've fvrt these hlg aulomol)(le 
dealers. Hut they won't hire our people." 
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And a community organiser In San Antonio said; 



•'A qualified Mexican professional wlch a college 
degree Is probably employed, can probably get a 
job juywlu.>ro he roos. But if you are talking 
about a guy who luis three years of college, or 
just high 53chool, competing with a Gringo, the 
Gringo gets it. They won't hire a Mexican. * 



Thus, it la hypothesized that: 

3. More Spanish-surname youth than compar- 
able non-Spanish-surname youth report 
feelings of discrimination, and diffi- 
culty in finding a job because of dis- 
crimination. 



Thf*re was, however, some indication in the Interviews that dis- 
cttttiination against Ghicanos was on (he ebb. For example, a Chicano 
secrittary in Texas said: 

"Discrimination has been one of the biggest prob- 
lems, I think. Today there Is still some of it, 
^ but not as much as when we went to school* We 
were not mixed with the Anglos. When my husband 
was going to school here, they were separated in 
one little school. When I was going to school, we 
had just one teacher who wasn't even certified. 
But all of this today has changed. My children 
maybe will not feel as I do. We still feel a 
little resentment towards them that we have to 
fight. We can^t help it because we were discrim- 
^ inated (against) so much. We saw a lot of it* My 
husband even feels stronger. He is older than I. 
He was subject to a lot more of it. He was throvm 
out of a restaurant because he is a Mexican. He 
was told not to sit next to somebody. All this 
sort of thing. He feels very strongly about this. 

"There is still some of It; I'm not saying there 
is none. Like I say, we are trying to teach our 
children differently. You know, to get along, 
mainly; not to resent somebody because of their 
color, or their religion, or whatever. My oldest 
son will be in the sixth grade. There are still 
flghtfi. In railing the children 'spic\ 'Mexican' 
or 'nlggor', or what not. There is a certain 
amount of this." 



Most rural Chlcanos are raised in arnns where few blacks live. 
Wlien these Chlcano.q move to urban areas they often live for a whll(^ in 
black nrlghborhoodM nnd oftcMi compete wUh blacks for iobs. 



Several of tho porsonH who were intorvlcwed sup,j;esl;ed that some 
Chl.cano^ mi};ht haibor projudico a^aluj^t black persons. For example, speak- 
ing of race relations In his cit>, a young adult Chic.anb in Hout^ton said: 

"They are p;ood, oqpocially v^/hon you compare It to 
the Valley. 1 mean the Chicanos in the Valley make 
me sick because they are so racist. All you hear 
is nigger, niftger, niftger. But here, 1 guess Meici- 
cans are the smaller of the two minorities; we 
have to hang around with f.hem for 8trenp,th, My 
cousin goes around with a black guy. A lot of 
kids mix in." ^ 



Anothe^.^ Chicane in Texas said: 

"I almost killed my sister because she wanted to 
go with a blcick guy. And iny father is from the 
old school of the Chicano culture. Sometimes 
the grown-ups ,try to create friction* My cousin 
was going 'around with a black guy. And because 
most of the adults subscribe to the old school 
of the Chicano culture, they were saying, 'of 
all the families in this town to be mixed up 
. ^ with niggers!^ But these are the older people.'* 

Occasionally the members of one Spanish-surname group are discrlrri'- 
inated against by those of another Spanish-surname group* For example, an 
educational consultant in New Mexico said: 

''Well^ the northern part of the state where you 
have the Spanish-Americans, it is a different 
kind of ethos. There you have Spanish^-American 
teachers, Spanish-Ar.jerican administrators who 
are sell-outs; and the other, the less experi- 
enced and less-educationally advantaged Mexi- 
can-Americans are kept in 'their place' • So 
you have one kind of discrimination, of kind 
against kind." 

Migrant agricultural workers are often subject to this type of dis- 
crimination. Kor example, a counselor with a migrant program in Colorado 
said: 

"The pf'oplf Jn the V'illi.»y — they dcni't like 
them fmi^rnT^t workcr^^] br?rnuse ihr^v rinim to 
bo hlgh-r. lass Span^ardn, and they don't like 
these peopl'j coming Ln and inte rml ngl Inj^', with 
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tholr daughters, even tl^o^gh they We both got 
4jipanlHh last nnmos, you know. They don^t wnnt 
•em working with them, alongside with them even 
though they* re both Jn the fields, Tliey dqn*t 
want *em drinking; .in the same bar with them 
even thougli theyVe both drinking from the same 
dirty glasses. They think they* re too good for 
these people. And that's my opinion because 
I've seen it done; I know how it is. And 
they're not welcome at all/* 



Like other, rural residents, rural Chicanes believe that there is 
discrimination against rural areas. A researcher in New Mexico said: 



**Some of the highest frustration levels I've en- 
countered have been with rural people who feel 
they are forgotten. They see the urban areas 
getting a great deal of attention and money, 
and they get discouraged. .Particularly, it is 
even greater if you're working with minority 
groups — Indians, Mexican-Americans, rural 
blacks — because they feel a double kind of 
dlscrlmlnat ion • " 



Economic Enviro nment 

Availability of Jobs 



As Is true of other rural regions, the rural Southwest suffers 
from a lack of employment opportunities. The few Job openings that be- 
come available are usually not attractive to young people. As a lesult, 
rural youth are forced to seek employment In urban areas. 



An employment service official In rural New Mexico said: 

"There is nothing here that we can offer the youth; 
nothing here In jobs. Okay, we have a job. How 
much will he get paid here? You go to the bank 
here, you have come out of high school, even col- 
lege, they will start you at $1.60 an hour, that's 
all. It takes two, three years to get $1.75. I 
mean, these are facts, so whdt does our youth do? 
... [he goes] to Albuquerque because [he knows 
he) will get $2.00 an hour over there." 



And the director of a tralfiing program In rural Texas said: 

"No matter how many kids go to college, only a 
certain percent is going to stay here. I mean 
not all the kids are going to stay to be school 
teachers, you know. And actually that would be 
the only job available. Either that or be doc- 
toris, lawyers, but the town is not that big." 

Many rural residents see economic development as the solution to 
the community's problems. For example, the same training program direc- 
tor quoted above said: 

• 

"What we need here is industry, man; that's what 
we need. A lot of the industries stay in San 
Antonio, and don't come to the rural sections. 
I don't think that's right — for all the 
people to leave town because there are no jobs. 
One big factory would take care of all of the 
people around this part of the country close 
to our area." 
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A school official in a small Texaa town said: 

"Essentially, I don't think anything can be ac- 
complished until they start doing some activity 
— acne kind of work trying to attract industry 
into the area — different companies. The labor 
force is there, the land is there; all they need 
are these companies to come down." 



A school board member in a rural Texas town said: 

"The jobs in town are always filled because 
there have always been workers, and when one 
gets a Job like that, they don't leave for the 
rest of their lives. And they don't pay well, 

almost nothing. At the store, you 

can work for $36.00 a week. "So that is about 
$.86 an hour for about 50 or 60 hours a week. 
So that there aren't any jobs." 



A female college student from a small town in Texas emphasized 
that t\xB lack of jobs for women is even more acute: 

"I wont to the Employment Commission and they 
don't help you. You fill out a card. Tliey 
r^y ii/s going in our files; we'll call you. 
..They have jobs, but they aren't doing what 
hey are supposed to be doing. ...When there 
LB ?i job, it goes to the guys." 



ERIC 



Ou r^: ■■: irzh in other rural areas has indicated that employers 
frequv^ntly ;mly those persons who they think come from the "right 

far A Ch?cano in a small city in Texas described the problem: 

loi of Mexlcanos, the ret.::on they can't get 
a icb Is because in this.siAe community, it is 
)i) ^i: rt the size where whether or not you get 

job depends on who your parents know. If 
your father knows the editor, he gets the in- 
side scoop on a job opening, and he is going 
to give it to his kids. So the same estab- 
lished families are getting the same jobs. 
Th-r-re aren't any Mexlcanos who you would call 
part of the establishment. So there are a lot 
of Mexlcanos that are just left out, because 
the jobs go to the sons, daughters, cousins, 
nephews of the people who control the town." 
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Typically, agricultural jobs have been open to Chlcano youth. How- 
ever, these opportunities appear to be disappearing too. The director of 
a training program In New Mexico said: 

••The farm situation has really changed drastic- 
ally because of technology* These kids that 
used to be able to go to a farmer — a lot of 
times people will say, well, 'when I was their 
age I could Just go dowx to the farm. These 
people just don't want to work* • That's not 
the case any more. They have cotton pickers 
now to take care of all that; we can't send 
all these kids to a farm. The farmers won't 
give them jobs. Technology has wiped a^l 
those jobs out," 

And even where mechanization is not the problem, other factors act to re- 
duce the demand for agricultural jobs. For example, a school board chair- 
man in rural Texas said: 

"There aren't jobs; only the ones ir^ agricul-* 
ture — farm labor — and only a f6w. One 
thing that can't be helped Is that more and 
more farmers aren't producing vegetables; 
they are now producing cows, Th^ have cows 
on all the farms so that they doti't need any 
more labor workers," 

A number of writers have contended that the solutions to rural 

problems of the Southwest potentially lie In t;^he rural areas themselves 
29,40,55,104,121) ^ (40) „ \ 

. Grebler notes a growirijg general sentiment that it 

may be more productive to spend money on making Vural areas more attractive 
to potential outmigrants than to spend It on the costly and difficult prob- 
lem of providing for new migrants to the cities". A recent Department of 
Labor report ^''^^^^ stated that the "environmental" advantages of the coun- 
tryside should be exploited and rural employment opportunities expanded. 
Steiner cites a national opinion poll showing that most people who 

have Jobs in urban areas would prefer to live in the country if jobs were 
available there. 



Of course, economic development of a rural community may not be of 
much benefit to Chicanos living in that community. TyplcnUy, the fruits 
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of successful economic developiacnt have gone first to Anglos and only sec- 
ondarily to other ethnic groups* However, the awakening political aware- 
ness of Chlcanos Iri the Southwest has led to situations where the benefits 
of society (and of such activities as economic doveloprncnt) are .felt more 
directly by the Chicano, 

A counselor in a small city where Chlcanos had recently gained po- 
litical control said: 

"But things are changing. There are more oppor-^ 
tunities now, because one never heard before 
about a job that paid $10,000 a year — a lot 
of money. Where are yo,u going^ tp get $10,000? 
Before, the most you could earn was $5,000 If 
you were well paid- And now here there are some 
teachers that are paid $10,000 — teachers, ad- 
ministrators that are here. And before, nothing 
for Chlcanos/' ^ 



Because of t he lack of employment opportunities in rural areas, it 
is hypothesized that: 

4. Rural youths are not able to find suit- 
able employment in their home community 
and havp to migrate to urban areas to 
get a job. 



Previous research in rural areas of the North Central states has 
suggested that older rural residents tend to compete with rural youth for 
entry-level jobs. If that is the case, then relatively fewer youths will 
leave rural communities where the population is relatively younger. Thus, 
it is hypothesized that: 

5. The proportion of rural youths who leave 
the rural comrminlty is related to the age 
structure of the community: the older the 
average age, the larger the percentage of 
outmigrant rural youths. 

The guidelines for current pro;:rnTnr; for rural youth assume that 
part-t^me employmcnL in nonfarm Jobs in the rural areas will positively 
affect the later occupational adjuKtmrnt of these youths In urban job«. 
This was not verified in our study of rural yotith in the North Central 
states. However, in this study we tented the hypothesis that: 
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6. Rural Sponish-aumaroe youth who have part- 
time nonfarm Joba while in high school 
make a better occupational adjustment than 
similar youth who do not have ouch joba. 

Iilx addition to determining the effect such work experience may have 
on the subsequent occupational and social adjustment of Spanish-surname 
rural youth, it is important to det rmlne what factors in the rural areas 
aie associated with a youth's having had this type of work experience. 
Previous researcn has suggested that the opportunity for this work experi- 
ence decreases as the Isolation of the youth's community increases. Thus, 
it is hypothesized that : 

7. The opportunity for high-school age rural 
youths to obtain part-time nonfarm work 
is inversely proportional to the distance 
from a metropolitan center. 

8. The opportunity for part-time nonfarm em- 
ployment is directly related to the size 

of the town in which the rural youth lives. 

9. The proportion of rural youths who have , 
had part-time nonfarm work experience is 

inversely related to the average age of 
the population in the county. 

Also, because the intervie*/s suggest that the few nonfarm jobs 
available for young persons in rural areas are usually filled by youths 
from families that employers view as "better" families, it is hypothe- 
sized that: 

10. Proportionately more Anglo than Spanish- 
surname youths have had part-time non- 
farm Jobs during high school. 

11. Rural children from low-income families 
have had less opportunity for part-time 
nonfarm employment than those from 
higher-income families. 
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In come and Standard of Living 

The 1970 cenaus of population ^^^^^ indicates that a dispruportlon- 
ate percentage of Mexican-American persona in the five Southwestern states 
ore below the low-income level ; 29. A percent of all Mexican-Americans, in 
contrast to 1>.3 percent of the Anglos in these states, were low-income. 



Income '-figures may be more meaningful in individual terms. Ac- 
cording to Stelner^^^^\ recent figures show that migrants average Just 
over $1,100 per year for field labor. Accordinig to the U. S. Commission 
on Civil Rights in 1969 over half of all rural Spanish- surname fami- 

lies had incomes below $3,000. In 1966 Rogers^ ' gave the average annual 
per capita income in Starr County, Texas, a rural county near the Mexican 
border, as $534. In 1967 Scott ^^^^^ reported a median family income of 
$2,468 in her study of Spanish-Americans in rural At ascosa^ County, Texas* 



In 1966 it was reported that hQurly wages for seasonal and agricul- 
tural workers ranged from a low of $.35 to a high of $1.75; and $.75 or 

^ (99) 

$.80 an hour "has been considered normal in the South Central states" 
To survive, whole families of Spanlsh-speaklng agricultural workers gen- 
erally work together, including at 1 last the teenagers, and sometimes 
younger children as well. 

Many writers have commented about the low standard of living that 

Is characteristic of the Spanish-surname population, particularly with 

respect to housing. According to 1960 census figures, Spanish-speaking 

persons are more apt to rent their homes, to live In lower quality hou?;- 

(ll 99) 

ing and to be overcrowded than are Anglos ' . This holds true over 
the whole range of Incomcfi for the Spanish-surname population prob- 
ably because, typically, families are large* 



it 

The low-income level (formerly called the "poverty level") is adjusted 
for family size and other factors. In 1970 the low-Income level for a 
nonfarm family of four was $3,968. 
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In discussing this point during an Interview, the principal of a 
school in rural Texas said: 

"Seventy percent of our kids come out of poverty 
homes, and I don^t know what our government 
knows about poverty. 1 mean, little one-room 
houses where there are 12 and 13 people living , 
— some of them older people, some middle group, 
80|ne young; some married, «ome single. They see 

, everything. There is no money in this home. Why 
this child — the thing thai we can't make him 
understand Is gectlng him to better himself. 
...We can keep him 9 or 10 years, sometimes 11, 
and he quietly drops out. This child has been 
told a mlUlon times 'you can't do anything 
without a high school education and we will 
help you any way we can'/* 

j 

In recent years many programs have sought to Intervene in a pre-* 
sumed "cycle of poverty", particularly among members of minority groups. 
"Cycle of poverty" refers to a presumed pattern in which young adults from 
low- Income families ucnd to be unemployed pr to hold low-income jobs to a 
greater extent than young adults who grew up in more affluent families. 
It is not clear, however, that poverty in Itself is the reason that low- 
income children tend to become low-income adults; no study has proved a 
ciusal relationship. In general. It can be shown that children from low- 
income families drop out of school earlier, are more likely to be from 
minority groups, and have other characteristics that make tham unable to 
obtain better paying Jobs than those from families with higher incoraest 
11ms, there may be en indirect relationship between being poor and having 
a low level job, ir which factors such as educational level act as inter- 
vening varlibles. Therefore, it is Important to know whether: 1) there 
is a relationship, amopg rural Chlcano youth, between the Income level of 
^the family and their later occupational success; and 2) there are identi- 
fiable factors (such as education level) that are related systematically 
to both family Income level and later occupational success, and that thus 
might act as intervening variables that might explain the apparent rnla- 
tlonshlp that has been called a "cycl«2 uf poverty". Such information would 
allow a model program to be designed which would serve rural Chlcano youth 
by effectively disrupting this cyclical phenomenon. Thus it Is hypothec 
sized that: 
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12. Spanish-surname rural youth froir rela- 
tively poor families are n>ore likely to 
be p'lor themselves (unemployed or in low- 
income jobs) than arc similar youth from 
families that are relatively better off. 

Especially among Mexican-Americans, there Is frequently assumed to 
be a positive relationship between a child's performance in school and his 
family's standard of living^^^\ Knowledge of the strength of this rela- 
tionship should be part of :he basis of a model program for rural Chlcano 
yoMth. Thus, it is hypothesized that: 

13 • There is a stronger relationship among 
Spanish- surname youth than among Anglo 
youth between family income and com- 
pleting high school. 



14. There is a stronger relationship among 
Spanish-surname youth than among Anglo 
youth between family Income and post- 
secondary education. 



Alsot because previous research has suggested that family Income 
may have an effect on tendency of rural youth to migrate to urban areas » 
it is hypothesized that: 

15 • Among rural youths who do not attend 

— ^college, the tendency to migrate to 

urban areas is inversely related to 
family income. 

Occupational Status 

Unemployment rates are high among Mexican- Americans. Thdse who do 

find Jobs are overrepresented In low-status, low-paying occupations and 

^ . u u . 4 V (2,20,22,40,44,46,47,58,99) 

underrepresented in high-status, high-paying jobs 

A 1970 census report ^"'"^'^^ has figures for the total Mexican-American popula- 
tion of the United States by occupational category* In 1970 only 18.2 per- 
cent of Mexican-American workers > in contrast with 43*9 percent of Anglos, 
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were whtte-coUar workers; 9.9 percent of Chlcano workers were employed 
In professional or managerial occupations, in contrast to 20,6 percent of 
Anglos; and 8.4 percent were in clerical or sales occupations, In contrast 
to 13.2 percent of Anglos. About 20 percent of both categories were 
craftsmen, but more Chicanos were operatives — 27.7 percent of Chicano 
workers but only 17.6 percent of Anglos. Mexican-Americans were oVei^rep- 
resented In farm and nonfarm laborer occupations; 8.2 percent (1.5, percent 
of Anglos) were farm laborers and 15.0 percent (5.9 percent of Anglos) 
were nonfaim laborers. » 

Thus, it is hypothesized that: 

16. Spanish- surname rural youth are employed 
in lower-paying jobs than Anglo rural 
youth. 



Between 1/50 and 1960, the proportions of Spanish- surname people 
In farm and nonfartn labor declined while the percentage of those in higher 
status occupations Increased. Nonetheless, in rural ares of the Soutlwest 
46 percent of the Spanish-surname males were working as farm laborers in 
1960; only 15 percent of the total male rural population in these states 
were farm laborers. About half of the employed Spanish- surname persons 
were working in agricultural, forestry or fishing occupations 

Because of the overall decline in the rural Spanish-surname popula- 
tion , and in the rural population in genei-al, these figures suggest 
that the extent of rural- to-urban migration of those in higher status oc- 
cupations were considerably greater than for those in lower status (un- 
skilled) jobs. The decrease In the number of agricultural workers also 
reflects factors other than outmlgration — the cutback of grazing permits 
by the National Forest Service In New Mexico, the increased mechanl.:atlon 
in agriculture, and an overall decrease in the number of farms 
Steiner^"^^^^ maintains that unemployment rates are especially deceptive 
In the very depressed rural areas. For ex.imple, in Taos County, New Mex- 
ico, the official unemployment rate was 17 percent in 1965; but a house- 
to-house check revealed that nearly half of the adult villagers were job- 
lesa and seeking work. 
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Thus, it Is hypothesized that: 

17. Rural youths who migrate to the city are 
employed in higher-paying Jobs than those 
who remain in the rural area. 

Previous research in rural areas has indicated that the wide wage 
differential between urban areas and rural areas is a major influence on 
rural outmlgration. This research has demonstrated that even though entry- 
level wages in one rural county may be comparatively higher than in another 
rural county, urban entry-level wages overshadow both. Thus, rural-to-urban 
rather than rural-to-rural migration occurs. This evidence suggests the 
following hypotheses: 

18. Outmlgration of rural youth occurs with 
equal frequency from rural counties with 
comparatively high and with comparatively 
low entry-level wage rates. 

19. Most rural outmlgrants migrate to urban, 
rather than to rural, areas. 



PART 11 - RURAL SPANISH -SURNAME YOUTH 

" IN THE SOUtMST AND THlirrDUrTTiOir ' 

Characteris tics of Rural S panis h-Surnaine 
Youth in The Southwest 

1 

Intelligence Test Scores j 

r 

t 

A sample of rural California Mexican-American children from pre- 
school through twelfth grade'^^^^ fell behind normative patterns for per- 
ceptual-motor development ^s they progressed through school. Other studies 
cited in the literature are not specifically rural studies but do provide 
some i idlcation of the special cognitive problems experienced by children 
who are not fluent in English. 

(9) 

Barnes noted that the average Mexican-American child scores 80 
on standard IQ tests (mean 100, standard deviation 16), but pointed out 
that language differences, the noncompetitive values, and the differing 
time orientations of Spanish- surname children work against high scores. 

A number of studies (including a recently published volume, entitled 

(52) 

Educating the Mexican American ) have shown that teacher expectations are 
affected by the teacher's knowledge of a student's IQ score. In turn, the 
child's performance is affected by the teacher's expectation. Thus, the 
low intelligence test scores cf Spanish-surname children may be related more 
to social, linguistic or psychological characteristics than to innate defi- 
ciencies in ability. 

These findings lead to the hypothesis that: 

20. Standard IQ measures yield a lower aver- 
age score for Spanlsh-nurname youths than 
for Anglo youths. 

* The suggestion that teacher expectations lead to differential ef- 

fects on the pupil';', performance leads to the hypothesis that: 
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21. In schools where standard IQ meaflure^ fkJ^A , 
used, Spanish-surname youths receive lower 
grades (rank lower In their class) than In 
schools where such measures are not used* 



Motivation and Self-image 



Some writers suggest that the rising aspirations of Mexican-American 

youth are related to urbanization. However, there is also some indication . 

. . A (28,46, 

that the aspiration levels of rural Chicano youth are rising as well 

53,101,130,132)^ Four studies have concluded that rural 
high-school-age Mexican-American youth have high occupational aspirations; 
however, according to both Juarez ^^^^ and Wright these youths have 

lower occupational expectat ions than Anglo youths. Scott ^^^^^ suggests 
that rural Mexican- American youths desire to work in high-level occupa- 
tions but feel that their high goals are not likely to be attained. 

The search for identity common to all adolescents may be especially 
painful to a Mexlcan-Amer:j!lcan child whose aspirations may differ from his 
parents', his teachers' aild\even his own expectations of what he can achieve 
(5,15,40,77) been\ s^ggested^^^^ that the implication in the school 

setting that the Spanish language and culture are inferior creates a feeling 
of worthlessness in the Mexican- American child. Anderson and Safar con- 
cludedT on the basis of findings of their study of two rural communities, 
that such feelings of inferiority tend to be accepted by Mexican- American 
children. These studies suggest the hypothesis that: 

22. Spanish-surname youth who attend schools 
where the Spanish language and Chicano 
culture are suppressed do not make as 
good an occupational and social adjust- 
ment as similar youth who attend schools 
which encourage Spanish language and 
Chicano culture. 



iERJC 



Dworkin^'^^^ found that the self-concepts of foreign-born Mexican- 
Americans were more favorable than those of the American-born. This lends 
credence to the suggestion that negative oelf-concepts are born out of cul- 
ture conflict. This is in line with the views >f those who maintain that 
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the resurgence of ethnic consciousness that is symbolized by the •'brown'* 

awareness is providing some Mexican-^American youth with a means of deriv- 

(AO 48^ 

ittg ah integrated identity ^ . 

The point was stressed in several of the interviews. For example, 
a welfare caseworker in New Mexico said; 

••Well, I think one of the things would be the 
Chicano movement, where people are getting 
more pride in their origin; and they're able 
to come up and say, •Well, you can't push us 
around. We're people too*. And then they're 
telling the klJs, 'It's pretty good to be able 
to speak Spanish'. It's their own pride that's 
helping*" 



An educational consultant in New Mexico said: 

•'In New Mexico, the difference is in the way the 
people view themselves. In the north if you ask 
somebody what he is, he will tell you he is 
Spanish-American. If you're across the line in 
Colorado, he will tell you he.^ is Hispano, Down 
here, Mexican-American or Mexican. The youngsters 
of all groups will call themselves Chicanes; but 
it is not a term common with the older people." 



An Employment counselor in Los Angeles said: 

"I think in the past — it is changing now — 
but the self^-concept was negative. Because 
in school you're taught not to speak Spanish; 
now it's changing. People are beginning to 
pronounce their names the way it should be. 
They're beginning to admit they're Mexican; 
proud to say things like that. Before, they 
couldn't. And at a psychological level this 
helps because they feel comfortable about who 
they are." 



The E ducational System of t he Rural Southwest 

The Language Barrier, Most of the literature concerning the educa- 
tion 'of the Spanish- surname children deals with their '^biltngualism" or 
"language h«indLc^ip^\ The problem may bo viewed in two ways: that the 
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child Is not flue-nt in EngllsVii or that the schoola do not teach him In 
Spnntnh. A RreaC m„„y „u«s(15.16.20./,0..,/.,«7./l8.A<1.52.56.61.76.77.%. 

, have been highly crlLical of the repressive approach often 

takfrn by the schools, in which the use of Spanish (or any language other 
than English] is discouraged or forbidden; they state that thia practice 
has uiiually resulted In "illiterates in two languages". These writers fa- 
vor the gradual introduction of English as a secondary language in the 
primary grades. 

Knowlton^^^^ and Rownn^^^^ have pointed to studies showing that 
mastery of one's native language is necessary for adequate learning of 
another language. Other writers ^^'^^^O.AO.^A, 49. 76,99.104) ^^^^^ 

detrimental psychological effects of the implication that one's native 

(99) 

language is inferior, Satnora , for example, maintains that the term 

"language handicap" has been used to justify educational discrimination 

and segregation. It is generally agreed, however, that bilingual educa- 

tion programs are rare and that teachers qualified to teach them are even 
more rare^20,4A,A7.48, 49.76,99,104) 



It is hypothesized that: 

23. Those Spanlfih-surname rural youth who 
ar^ enrolled in bilingual eduation 
programs make a better occupational 
and social adjustment than those who 
are not enrolled in such programs* 

General Qu ality of the Rural Educational System , Little has been 
written specifically about the general quality of education for rural 
Spanish-surname youths. Grebier 'in his general survey of the Mexican- 
American people, notes "moderate progress" between 1950 and 1960 in narrow 
ing tho educational gap between Anglos and Me Ican-Amer icans. He says tht 
pn*gramH and curricula built: around Mexican culture are being developed, 
but maintains that the vjews that educators hold about Mexican-American 
children nnd their ( Itural hrrlt igc am cither limited or out of date. 
Many of the t.rarhf-rs wliom he interviewed In the fhiuthwest u«e teaching man 
ua's that describe the tradlllon.Tl cultural or fnmlly roles of the Mexican 



population, and believe that these roles account for a child's failure in 
school. This often leads to the development of remedial or compensatory 
programs that may placate the concerned public without actually providing 
Mexican* American children with an education that is comparable to that re- 
ceived by Anglo children, 

(47) 

Heller characterizes the present situation as one in \>rhich chll- 

drefi are not prepared at home for school experiences, and the schools are 

not prepared to receive the children at their own experiential level. Knowl 
(56) (22) 

ton and Clapp agree that in general the schools of the Southwest 

(12) 

have not recognized the cultural heritage of Spanish-surname people \ 
and that efforts to integrate this heritage into the curricula have been 
superficial* 



For migrant children the general quality of education is quite 
poor^'^'^*^^'^^\ Because these children do not live in the same community 
for the entire school year, the school systems argue that it is difficult 
to make arrangements to accommodate them* In some cases migrant children 
are segregated in separate classes School attendance laws, where 
they do exist, are seldom enforced for migrant children. Teenage children, 
in particular, are usually employed as field laborers, at least during the 
growing season from early spring until late fall^^^^^^\ 

A number of writers^^^*^^*^^^^ have suggested that the education of 
rural Spanish-surname youth would be greatly improved by increased expendi- 
tures and by smaller ntudent/tcacher ratios. Thus, it is hypothesized that 

24. There is a positive. relationship be- 
tween a rural Spanish-^surname youth's 
occupational adjustment and the ex^ 
penditure per pupil in his high school. 



25. There is a negative relationship be- 
tween a rural Spanlsh-surnamo youth's 
occupational adjustment and the stu- 
dent/ tea-her ratio in his high school. 
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\The Teachers. Very little has been written about teachnrn of rural 
children of Spaui.'h- surname. Heller' dies a study by Horacio Ulibarri 
in which teachers were found to have little awareness of the cultural fac- 
tors affecting the behavior of Spanish-surname children. Heller adds that, 
teachers often regard assignment to a Mexican-American district as some- 
thing akin to punishment ♦ Romero ^^"^^^ reported that some teachers of Span- 
ish-American students do express awareness of sociocultural differences 

etween Mexican- American and Anglo children. He added, however » that this 
awareness could well be based upon stereotypes that have no relationship^ 
to the actual children in these teachers' classes. 



A recent study of ethnic isolation of Mexican-American students and 
staff members in the Southwest ^"^^^^ revealed that they are severely segre- 
gated by school district. Also, Mexican-Americans are underrepresented 
among teachers and school board members. A Chlcano college student from 
rural Texas stressed these same points: 

••Where I was in high school I had two Spanish 
teachers that were Mexican-American. Mr. 



got tired of the kids or something and moved 
to a different town. He is a teacher over 

there, Mr. went back to A & I and got 

his Masters. They've always had the token 
one or two teachers here, so they can't say 
there is no Mexicanos here. But they leave 
because they are really not wanted and they 
know it.". 



Because teachers who are Mexican-Americans will be aware of th^-^ul- 
tural factors affecting the performance of Chlcano youth, it is hypothesized 
that: ' 

26. Rural Spanifh-surname youth who attend 
schools with a relatively high propory 
tlon of Spanish-surname teachers will/ 
make a better occupational adjustmenjli 
than those who attend schools with p, 
relatively low proportion of Spanish- 
surname teachers. 



Varlouf^ characlerlstlcs of tlic teacher could be related to success 
of the studenls. Tlicse characteristics include level of education, amount 
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of teaching experience, area in which teacher lived, certification of 
teacher, relevance of teacher's major fieid of study, ethnic background,, 
and linguistic ability. This possibility leXda to the following hypotheses: 

27, There is a positive reiat^on^lp between 
- the degree of traini\ig of teachers in a 
school and the occupational adjustment 
of Spanish-surniame youth who attonded ' 
that school. \ 

28« There is a positive relationship between 
Jthe amount of teaching experience of \ 
teachers in a schiool and the occupation- 
al adjustment of Spanish-surname youth \ 
who attended that school. \ 

29. For those Spanish-surname rural youth 
who migrate to a city, there is a posi- 
tive relationship between their occu- 
pational and social adjustment and the 
degree to which their teachers have 
experienced city living. 

30. Spanish- surname rural youth who attend- 
ed a school where a relatively high pro- 
portion of teachers were certified make 
a better occupational adjustment than 

those who attended a school where a rel- % 
atively low proportion of teachers were 
certified. 

31. Spanish- surname rural youth who attend 
schools where a relatively high propor- 
tion of teachers speak Spanish make a 
better Occupational and social adjust- 
ment than those who attend schools 

1 where that proportion is relatively low* 

Cur riculum . The literature is generally critical of the curricula 
offered to Mexican- American schoolchildren; there is less agreement about 
what would be suitable or relevant to offer them. Some writers believe 
that a relevant curriculum would be vocationally oriented. Several of the 
people interviewed, however, differed with this point of view. For example 
a Chlcano member of a rural Texas school board said: 
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'When you get to hlph school that's when they 
really kill you. They put you in vocational 
programs and they begin telling you thnt you 
will be a nobody; that It would be a good idea 
to be a plumber or a trucker or a barber In- 
stead of a doctor or a lawyer or an engineer. 
And they begin putting you In programs that 
don't have any future. So you finish school 
or you end up as a flunkie, and the Gringo 
gets out with a scholarship, information on 
colleges, a\\d all that, and good grades. And 
with the Meitican, it's all the opposite. He 
gets out \ Ith low grades, without any inspi- 
ration, without any Interests and without any 
direction." 



And a youth program counselor in rural Texas said: 

"We need new, innovative methods of keeping the 
youngsters in school and not advising them on 
taking a preference of the technical schools 
or vocations. True, some of them have to go 
into vocational fields, but right now the Mex- 
ican-Americnn need is not in vocation fields. 
We need professionals in order to be identi- 
fied as a successful ethnic group. And before 
we can obtain equality we have to prove our- 
selves to ourselves and to everyone else." 

. T ^1 4. (11,47,61,77,91,96) ^ ^ ^ u i 

* In general, writers^ ^^^^^ urged that school dis- 

tricts develop curricula that are more attuned to the actual backgrounds 
and aspirations of the Mexican-American students in the district. This 
would Include gearing curricula at all grade levels to the experience of 
the children, and using familiar subjects or Spanish literature as a cul- 
tural bridge^^^'^^\ 



ERLC 



Our Interviews with\ school leaders sug^'.est that this ideal has not 
yet been accomplished in rural schools in the Southwest. These rural 
schools do vary greatly In the degree to which they recognize that the 
curriculum of the past has been Irrelevant to the daily expc^rience of the 
Chlcano pupil. However, the upual action that is taken by the more "pro- 
gressive" schools is to develop courses in Chlcano history or Chlcano cul- 
ture. This action, of course, docs little to make the standard curriculum 
more relevant to the children's experiences . It may, however. Increase the 
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child 8 feelings of self-worth to tho point where some measurable positive 
effect may ri^sult. Therefore, It is hypothesized that: 

32, Rural Spnnlsh-|Surnamc youth who attend- 
ed a school wht;re Chlcnna history and 
culture were taui;]ht make a better occu- 
pational and social (idjustmcnt than 
those who attended a school where Chi- ' 
cano history and culture were not 
taught. 

Co unseling . Most of the material that is written about the counsel- 
ing of Mexican-American students does not apply specifically to rural areas. 
One exception is the Anderson and Safar^^'' study of two rural communities, 
in which people of the community generally tended to believe that Spanish- 
surname students were not given the same degree of encouragement that, was 
glvea to theii Anglo classmates^^^\ ^ 

Heller and Rowan ^^^^ found that Mexican-American students are usu- 
ally guided into vocational or "practical" programs rather than academic 
programs, often on the basis of IQ scores that may be Incorrectly inter- 
preted as signs of limited ability. 

Counselors and school administrators are not required to study a 
curriculum that deals specifically with Mexican-American children 

Interviewee responses about counseling focused on the characteristics 
of the counselor and on the orientation of most counselors to serving college 
bound students. A researcher in New Mexico said: 

"Counseling and guidance is very little in 
rural areas. Almost invariably it will be 
a part-time endeavor by a teacher who has 
another Job assignment. Another criticism 
in counseling and guidance in the rural 
areas is it is almost all college guidance. 
I think this is a valid criticism." 

And a college student from rural Texas described what he regarded as a 

typical response of a Chicano family to an Anglo counselor: 

i 
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"If thoy see an AnpLo counselor cominR to the 
house they would le polite to him, offer him 
a chnlr. But as soon as he left, they wouldn't 
read the papers he left or anything. I think 
it vr-ould take a Mexicano to Ret them to sit 
down and fill out the papers," 

I 

Our previous research on rural youth has shown a wide range of . 
variation in the schools' use of counselors and in counselors' charac- 
teristics. However, this same research has failed to show any consistent 
relationship between these variables and subsequent adjustment of rural 
youth. Such relationships may be' found in the Southwest, however. There- 
fore, the following hypotheses will be tested: 

33. For rural Spanish-surname youth who do 
not go to college, the presence or ab- 
sence of a trained counselor in their 
school Is not related to occupational 
adjustment. 

3A. Rural Spanish- surname youth who grad- 
uate from a school having no trained 
counselor are less likely to go to 
\ college than those who graduate from 
schools having such counselors. 



A' 



35. Rural Spanish-surname youth who at- 
tend a high school having no trained 
counselor are no less likely to drop 
out of school than those who attend 
a hi gh*" school having a trained coun- 
selor. . 

36. There is a positive relationship be- 
tween the occupational adjustment of 
rural Spanish-surname youth from a 
particular school and the degree to 
which that school provided occupa- 
tional information to its students. 
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Response of Rural Spanish-Surname Youih 
to__t^he Td uc at i on aT Sy stem 

Mii ^J^^5 _an(Mc|i,qpJj;e^ No specific statistics were 

found in th^ literature regarding the college enrollment of rural Chicano 

(37 8X ) 

youth. Codlcge errollmrmt does appear to ^e increasing ' , although 
college enrollTnent rnLes for Chtcanos are still well behind tlione tor 
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(39) 

Anglos* Graham contends that migrants' values with respect to educa- 
tion arc ess'entially In term? of practical vocational gcnls — goals that 

could improve tlieir career opportunities in mechanized agriculture, auto 

(47) 

mechanics, or other fields. Heller , however, maintains that some 
Mexican^ American children ta!ce industrial or vocational courses simply 
because this is "the line of least resistance", I 



It has been suggested that, because Chicane youth see vocational 
education programs as being more relevant, these programs will also be 
more motivating to them^ However, Ulibarri^^^^^ suggests that the real 
problem may not be so much that they lack motivation as that they lack 
confidence in their ability to. succeed in school* Ramlrez^^^^ cites 
several empirical studies which conclude that Mexican-American students 
have attitudes about education that are significantly more unfavorable . 
than those, expressed by Anglo-Americans* 

Dropouts . According to Newsweek magazine^^^\ over half of the 
^ Mexican- American boys and nearly half of the Mexican-American girls do 
not continue beyond the eighth grade of school • 

The dropout problem is worse in the rural areas^^'''^^^''"^"^^ Gon- 
(37) 

zalez points out that averages can mask increasing disparities in 
rural enrollment. She cites a 1962 study of Rio Arriba and Taos Counties 
in northern New Mexico, which reported that from 1952 to 1962 the number 
of school children in the area increased but the proportion enrolled in 
schools decreased. The lew enrollment in rural ar^as can be partly ex- 
plained by the fact that the teenage children of migrant farm workers 
often drop out of school to work in the fields with their parents^^^\ 

The younger Mexican-Americans are more lik'^ly to have completed 
high school than the olde^ ones^^^*^^'^ Mo.ore^^*^^ indicates that 
there has been a general decrease in Mexi can-Ameri.an dropout rates rel- 
ative to /inglo raters, but that this is less c\ u^ icterlH tic of rural «reas 
Particularly among rtiral farm people, there i« much less proe^ress from 
generation to generation In terms of edurational attainment. f>he feels 
than on.* '-ea^on for thin Is tliat the* local power structure in rural areas 
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l9 unwlllltr>^ to Invest in education that might lead to outmlgratlon and 
thus drain the rural labor supply- 



In the Interviews, many of the respondents stressed the dropout 
problems as being particularly acute among rural Chicano youth. Many re-- 
spondents st:a,ted that the problem was particularly serious in the prq- 
hifth school population. For example, the director of a youth center in 
rural New Mexico said: 

''The kids are more impressionable in junior 
high. If they have trouble at home then 
tliat\s when they start having their troubles 
and difficulties in school. I feel that^s 
one reason they drop out more at the junior 
high and lower grade levels than in the up- 
per grades. Usually, if any kid makes it to 
the 11th grade heVll go ahead and graduate 
more than likely; and usually they* 11 drop 
out before the 10th grade," 

And a high school counselor in rural Texas said: 

"We don't have too many dropouts, in high 
school. ...We lose them before. they get 
here — in the 8th or 9th grade." 

That these youth compose a significant portion of the rural-to--urban mii^ 
grants was made clear by the director of a training program in Denver. 
He said: 

"Most of the kids who come here from rural ~ 
areas are dr :>outs» A few graduate. Eighth- 
grade dropc IS — it creates a problem," 



Many of the respondents discussed the reasons that rural Spanish- 
surname youth drop out of school. A Chicano member of a rural Texas 
school board said: 

''Before, the majority of them left because 
they didn't like school; they didn't like 
what othors were doing to them in the school. 
The discrimination, the injustice, boating 
thrm., throwing them out, treating them bad 
and Tiviklnji; fun of them. And also because of 
, the money. Many fnmIlU\^' couldn't afford to 
havo four or five guys in school when they 
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could be working and making money In the 
spring up North. I think that those things 
are changing a little. Thoro are many Mexi- 
can teachers in the programs especially for 
the Mexicans; there is a lot of Interest in 
the study.' It doesn*t pay much for the mi- 
grant to '.ake the kid out of school because 
there arcn^t any Jobs. The more there are 
in the family, the harder it is to find a 
job for every one of them. So only one or 
two of the family work and not all of them 
leave; and if they leave they come when they 
should come from studying. The problem now 
is there aren't many school districts that 
are doing this kind of change, [so] the 
problem of the dropout continues." 



A Chicane counselor in a rural Texas school system said: 

''I think that the dropout rate here Is more 
because of over-age kids in the grades. 
They probably started school unable to 
speak English, were retained in first grade 
and maybe later on because of mit;ratlon and 
missing too much school, missed another two 
or so years .-^nd had to be retained. By the 
time they are in the 8th grade or 9th grade 
they are 17 or 18 — too old to be with t*hat 
age group- They feel they are too old. It 
might be economic; probably [they are] need- 
ed in the family to ffelp support it — bring 
in a little R^oney. Scholastic barrier — a 
v. lot of them feel they aren't as good students 

- as the mainstream of students in the class — 
behind two or three years in level of read- 
ing. They can't compets." 

Tlie same counselor indicated that the problem was particularly acute 
among youth whose families worked as migrant agricultural workers. He 
said: 

'Mf we could ever get those labor laws en- 
forced it would .help. We have kids come in 
after Thankr.v/lvlng and claim they were work- 
ing in New Mrxico and Nebraska. VJe trfed to 
find out who was Q.\\\>loyU\\\ them, 1A~ and 15- 
yoar-old kids. Soin^'hody was hiring those kld.*^ 
to work all day lon>?, but wo couldn't find out; 
we tried. VA' were (i'.oinp; to write the iH^partmcnt 
of Labor and tell tht^n whoever was employing 
them was keeping them from goin^; to school.'' 
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Several of the respondents discussed what happens to these youth 
after they drop out. The director of an employment program In a rural 
Texas town said; 

"The work on odd jobs; work here> work there, 
you know. Some kids are drawing unemployment, 
some of the kids from here go up North and I 
work In Indiana or Illinois on construction 
companies for half of the year, and then when 
colder weather [comes] up there they get laid 
off» They come back to Texas, you know, the 
warnior climate • Some kids just don't work, 
other kids work in gas stations, groceries." 

And an Employment Service counselor in New Mexico said; 

"Those kids that don't finish high school, 
that drop out of school — if they go to 
the urban areas like Albuquerque, well, 
they can't compote in the labor market 
with the people in the city. They don't 
have the education, they don't have the 
training. " 



This information suggests the following hypotheses: 



37 • More Spanish-surname thnn Anglo 
rural youth drop out during high 
school. 

38. Spanish-surname rural youth who 

drop out of school are more likely 
to leave their home communities 
than those who do not drop out. 

39* Spanish-surname rural youth who 
drop out of school make a poorer 
occupational adjustmerrtt than those 
who do not drop out. 



RIC 
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PART III -> RURAL-TO-URBAN MIGRATION 



Factors Related to Migration 



since 1900, the predominantly rural Spanish-surname population 

has become as urban.lzed as the Anglo populatlon^^'^^\ Several writers, 

however, have commented that few familie.s willingly leave their villaRes 
(37,55,60,104) (55) n?^ ^fin^ 

. Knowlton' \ Gonzalez^-"'' and Loomis^ ^ describe a 

^?^^|J;^*^°""^ban migration pattern in which departing villagers seek out 
a "nucl4*»y )(>f .^ther families from the village when they arrive in the 
city. Many of the families leave grandparents and young children behind 
in the villages. 



In addition to this movement of families to urban areas, evidence 
indicates that Spanish-surname rural youth, like rural youth in other 
parts of the nation, are forced into the rural-to-urban migration stream 
soon after high school. Speaking of the students who have attended his 
school, a school superintendent in a small Texas town said: 

"Those that have any ambition leave; and those 
thdt just exist, stay. Of course, more of them 
would stay but the opportunity Just isn't here." 

Asked if many young people leave his county to find Jobs in cities, a 
young man in Texas replied: 

"They more or less have to, if you want a good 
Job. Unless you want to go out in the fields. 
The fields is about the only kind of work 
they've got around here and that too is going 
away." 



For some young people, entering the armed forces appears to be an 
alternative. But for many this only delays the eventual move to the city, 
The director of a vocational school In rural New Mexico said: 

"Kids that have been in the army have changed 
a whole lot, too. Coming back from the armv, 
they've seen bcyi I'J the rural aron. Wlion thry 
come baci:, Lhey stay iround awhile and visit 
the fnmJly. But pretty soon, they've aot-n other 
area.s and they mt^vi^ on; ni.iny of tliem movr on." 
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But It Is not merely the attraction ol those places ^'beyond the 
rural area'* that lead to the rural-to-urban migration pattern. There 
la evidence to suggest that many characteristlcB of rural areas force 
young people to leave. For rural Spanish-surname youth, the lack of 
economic opportunity may be of major significance • In the counties that 
are particularly poverty-stricken there is little or no economic incen- 
tive to remain in the home community. Thus, it is hypothesized that: 



AO* The extent of l\e outmlgration of 

noncollege bound youth from a rural *ti|C 
county is related to median family ^.mgH Kll^^^^ 

income in that county, ^jj^ 



One area of economic endeavor that is particularly lacking In op- 
portunity for Spanish-surname rural youth is that of farm or ranch own- 
erhsip. In addlt^n to the sociocultural barriers to such entrepreneur- 
ship by Chicanes, the capital investment required is such that even among 
youth whose families are comparatively well off, there is little opportun- 
ity. 

Because of the close reliance of the economy of most rural small 
towns upon agriculture and services to farmers » the decreasing opportuni- 
ties in farming are usually accompanied by decreasing opportunities in 
these small towns.. Thus, some of the factors that are influential in the 
outmlgration of farm youtjh affect the outmlgration of nonfarra youth as 
well — i.e,, low wages in rural communities, excess of labor, expecta- 
tions of higher wages in urban areas, availability of urban employment, 
and social factors. Thus, it is hypothesized that t 

41. There is nn difference between the 
outmlKratlon rates of farm and non- 
farm Spanish-surname youth from the 
same rural, counties. 

In prevlotjr-? research In other rural areas of the country it was 
foun 1 that tlw schools are of'te.n blamed fur the rural -to-urban migration 
phenomenon. P.vlcJcnMy the snmo process occurs in the Southwest, As an 
educational consultaiit In New Mexico said: 
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"What we find Is a backlash in rurnl nreas of 
pari'ilts fiaying 'What the rural schools do Is 
educate my child to leavo. And you must htlp 
in giving him some viable alternatives. I'm 
tired of having nothing hut college or ex- 
periences away offered to him'." 

This type of sentiment frequently keeps rural schools (and other 
rural institut Ions) from developing programs that would proimre rural 
youth io adapt to urban living. School administrators often feel that 
such programs would be interpreted as further attempts to push youths 
toward the city. However, such programs, if they have a positive effect 
on the later adjustment of the students, should be considered as a com- 
ponent of a model program for rural Chicano youth. 

The rural area has been described by many writers as a better 
.plac6 to^fljye. than the city because of the generally more open and 
healthier sifti^qundlngs. But others point out that, in general, rural 
■people have poo?^ housing, public utilities, and schools, and less 
access to hospi tal'*^.^d medical doctors than urban dwellers. Thus, 
it is hypothesized that: 

42. The tendency for rural youth to migrate 
from a rural community is proportional 
to the lack of essential facilities — 
hospitals, medical doctors, dentists, 
opticians, and pharmacists — in the 
community. 



\^ 43. The outmigratlon rate among rural youth 

is Inversely proportional to the avail- 
ability of recreational facilities — 
movie theaters, bowling alleys, swim- 
ming pools, adequ^Jte television recep- 
«"lon, supper clubs, and golf courses — 
ir a community. 



Our previous study of rural youth in the North Central states 
showed that, ,)mong nonrollcgp high school graduatc-j, young peopJo with 
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better high school gi^ados^' were more Ukoly to nilp.rate to the city. Thus, 
It la hypothesised that: y * 

44, Amonp, rural SpanLsh-«urunnie high 

f^chool Rrn*duat(\s who do nuL at.tend 
colli^gu, the tendency to. migrate to 
urban areas is positively related 

to high scho il gradt I 

The same study also suggested that there would be only slight differencos 
in educational level between rural- to-urbau and^ urban-Lo-urban mif^rantt)* 
Thus, it iy hypothesized that: 

45* Level of education of rurdl migrants 
to 1 *rK^ cities does not differ sig- 
nificantly from that of the same age 
and ethnic group of urban migrants 
to large cities. 
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Social AJjustmfint Q.^ Ru^^j-to- Urban Mi qrants 

In speakinj.^, of the social adjustment of rural youths we are, 
course, referring to the pos.slble difficulty that rural youths m: y have 
In adapting to the urban way of life. The social adjustment of those who 
remain In the rural environment presents no more problems than it would 
for the urban youths who remain in the urhan onviron»e,^it\ Because of the 
prc-'vai L In, ouLi»i^,rat tun paiierns of rural youth to uiban nettings, many 
of the people whom we interviewed believed that social adjustment is one 
of the important problcmvS faced by rural youth today, 

Although the literature states that rural people who move to the 
city tend to have problems in making an adjustment, the picture that Is 
painted Is not one whlch^ would suggest the need for any special prepara-- 
lory program in the rural community » The literature does not suggest that 
♦"here is an acute social adjustment problem for migrant rural youths. 

In contrast with thev relative lack of emphasis placed on social 
adjustment in the literature, the people who deal on a fiiSthand basis 
with rural youths who move to the city see a different situation* As 
might be expected, many of the difficulties in social adjustment are 
associated with the sheer size of the metropolitan community, which con- 
trasts so markedly with the small communities with which rural youths 
are familiar, 

) 

The Chicane rural- to-urban migrant may live in an Anglo section 

of the city to which he moves, in the downtown section of the city (e.g., 

In a YWCA or YMCA facility), or In the barrio . The barrio has been termed 

a kind of "urban village" by many observers * . Life in the ba^^^io 

may actually be J it tie different, in the sense of community relations, 

f 81 ^ 

than it was in the rural area. Penalosa maintains that with the de- 
velopment of Chleano pride and brown awareness, pride in the barrio sub- 
culture is nlso Increasing. It may be, liowcver, that the cohesivcness of 
the barrio is d 1 .slnt r^^r-'it Ing; Grebler^^*^^ lijilntains that interaction with 
Anglos Is Inercasing, particularly In Los Angclos and particularly among 
mlddlc'-cl asfi Mpx J can-Amor le ans. 
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BEST COPT mUlBLE 

Gonial c/. maintains that "the process by which rural InimlgraaUs 
becomo adjusUid Co urban life always Includes a certain nmuunl of accul- 
turation to the v;ay of life of the dominant ethnic group,. There are, 
in faet, some indioat Ion?:; that the younRcr Moxican-Am^^rieans, in particui- 
lar, have aspirations and motiv^^tions that are quite similar to those of 
Anplo youth^^*^''^^*^'^'^**\ ^ Gon/.aie:'. ^^^^ also maintains that in New Mexico 
tht? rural- to-urban r.ii.^.raut rapidly le-arns tlie values of fluency in Enj'lish 
and of sLayin;/, in sciiuol. 

Weaver^^"^^ assorts tliat rec»3nt rur;' l-to-urban migrants may have 
aceepted the p.oals of Anj^lo society, yet may have turned to deviant vneans 
of aceomplishinp; these Roals, as evidenced by higher crime rates among 
this roup. Others have mentioned that the most recent migrants may even 
be ridiculed by other Chicanos 

, . , ^ (42,54,83,87,98) 

Other factors h.ave been mentioned by various authors 

as being associated with successful adjustment to urban living. These in- ^ 
elude use of English, shedding of lower-cl asj^^ culture (as opposed to eth- 
nic Identity), state of health, achievement x)r icntation, ability to cope 
with the developmental tasks of becoming established in urban life, educa- 
tion level, and previous occupational experiences. 

The interviews that were conducted in both rural and urban areas 
mentioneil many of these same factors. Several of the respondents men-- 
tioned the language problem. For example, a young Chicane who had migrated 
to Milwaukee from a small town in Texas said: 

^'You come here and everybody is different be- 
cause they don't speak Spanish. They speak 
only one language and you have to speak Eng- 
1 Lsh all the L imf • The problem is that you 
are used lo speaking Spanish witli your family 
and friend:;, arul then you come here and run 
Into ]u'ople who knou' only one langtiage* Tlien, 
in rhe school — it's hard. The cla,;sos 
aren ' y ha rd hut i he com. ^el ors and tc/icher.s 
— they'r* ;«li An;Hos and dnn't speak Spanish, 
it's .-I v;h(/Ie lot easiL-r to spc^ak to, to relate 
to Chlcam> ciuiuselor.s. " 
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Several of the intorviowees mcnt toned the lack of f rlondltnevSS which 
they Bee as chnractcrlstio of the city dweller. For example, a counse- , 
lor In a migrant program In Qenver «ald: 

"They r.ouUl go visJllng without notice; every- 
thing was informal and If they had some visi- 
tors already and some more came It was still 
fine with ihem. That's? not the way It Is In ' 
th city. Here everybody expects you to have 
permlsi:ilon to come to visit. You l^now, 'Call 
* l)i-»fore you conio, to sec it we ace home, and 
If we'ro not doing anything else.' Everybody 
hero lives in a continual rush. For the one 
who is listed to tlic social life of a small 
town where everybody Is friendly, everybody 
Lh gentle, it's very different. They feel 
very lonef^ome, like a foreigner in a new 
country ♦ They're not very hospitable, they^re 

, more cold in^the city than in the small town." 

Several resjvondents Indicated that this perceived unfriendliness 
intimidated recent rural-to-urban migrants. A Chicane youth who had mi- 
grated to Northern city from rural Texas said: 



"In a city like this you feel lonesome, you 
feel that something is missing or that 
you're suffocating. You miss your old 
friends and you try to make new friends 
and it's very hard, because your ol-d friends 
know you since you were little and here they 
hardly know you. And they don't want to let 
you be their friend." 



Others suggested that recent inmigrants are intimidated by other 
aspects of the urbanlte, such as his dress* One counselor said: 



"City people dress better; there are more 
reasons to dress up than ir the country. 
They put more emphasis in the clothing in 
fhe city, in the purchase of clothes than 
in the tovms. Many are shy because there 
are so many pp.o »lc that seem to be better 
educated, better dressed, have more money, 
than people Tr< m small towns. They arc 
afraid to t/ilk to these kinds of people, 
with suits, for example; people th.U: use 
words that, or a vocabulary that they are 
not familiar with." 
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BEST con AVMUBU 



But, as one recent rural ^to-urban mlRrant, remarked, the urban 
n^ode 1h c en adopted by tnmtpranrs: 



''I rcmembe-r v;lu*n I first f^ot here, 7 saw other 
Mexicans and I usod to nay 'lli', I wa.s very 
friendly, and they never iinswered. Now I'm, 
If I see a Mexican and he doesn't speak to 
me fLr^t, I won't speak to him either. Be- 
fore, I talked to them and didn't care if 
they didn't answer. People chani',e ; when 
you \.\o back it's not the same." 



Other respondents suggested more mechanical problems of social 
adjustment lo urban livinp,. These include problems with h9using, shop- 
ping and public transportation. 

A man in Denver who had been raised In a rural area oC Texas said 

''I fiid a lot of people don't go out of their 
house unless they have to, I think a lot of 
it is Just isolation. They are scared<. Like, 
I learned one way how to pet to work and back 
home, one way to the grocery store, laundry, 
church. And I never varie^i." 

The following hypotheses are suggested by the information above: 
46. Youths from rural areas who mi^jate to 



large metropolitan areas have greater 
adjustment problems than youths from 
small cities v;ho migrate to large ur^^ 
bixn areas, 

A/. More rural- to-urban than urben-to-urban 
migrant youth continue to rely heavily 
on their home community for social ad*- 
justment. 

48. More rural -to-urban than urban-to-urban 
mlpran' youths experience* difficulty in 
making?, friends in th<i city, 

40. More- rural-t o-urhan tlia,. tirban-to-urban 
migrant youth report a der.ire to return 
to tlieJr lior;^e communities. 
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Many Spanlsh-suxniame youth spent a major portion of their lives 
travellnn with thoir tamilios in tho migrant labor stroam. Sovoral 
interviewees suggested that tlils experience would bo of value to those 
youths who subsequenLly mi grated to the city. For example: 

^ find migrant kids much sharper than other 

rural ki Is. Tlioy got to travel. They learned. / 
They were exiH)Si'd L*) driviur., J'/^^^^}-^. t:^^ weird 
ciries. "-ven l hoiw*h tlaTe are, in a. lot of 
ways, mow obstacles ti^ overcome." 

Thus Jt is hypothes(/!ed that: 

50. SpanLsh-surnnme rural^to-urban migrants 
who have worked as migrant: agricultural 
lahorf»rs make a better social adjust-- 
merit to city life than similar youth 
who have not worked as migrant laborers. 

^ Previous research with rural youth In the North Central states 
.has irtdlcated that, among rural- to-urban migrants, females are mere apt 
to inake-^n adequate adjustment to urban life than males. Thus, It Is 
hypothesi^d that: 

51. Spanish-surname rural males are more 
likely than arc rural Spanish-surname 
>irls to return to their home towns 
after a period of trying to make a 
i.iving in the city. 

This previous research also suggests the following hypotheses: 

52. The degree to which rural youths ex- 
perience social adjustment problems 
when they move to the city will be 
tlircctly related to the relative iso- 
lation of the communities from which 
they come. 

53. TIk! social adjustment of an individual 
is directly related to the extent of 
hi' participation In extracurricular 
activities at school. 

56. Social ad]us'm<*nt problems among rural 
youths v/ho move to thv c ity are less 
sev^"' re f f a t hor*^^ who h/i vp lind some pre- 
vious exp(M-I>'nce In living in the city. 
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55. Social adjustment problems nmonK rural 
youLhs who tpDvc* to the city a'o less' 
sevtvro for tho5;e who liav(^ vis i tod sov- 
ornl major cities, where they have 
spent one or more days. 

56. Social adjui-tment problems among rural 
youths who move to the city are less 
severe for those who have participated 
in school activities that included 
rej>,ularly scheduled trips to a citv. 

57. Social adjustment problems among rural 
. - yt^ij^lj-*^ wtit) move to the city are less 

t^" seVo^© for tliose wl\o regularly visited 
\' ^ ^ ^^..^^ ^^^^ family shopping. 

" 'V v' ""^ocial adjustment proW^ms among rural 
'/ youth? -who move to tl^^ty are le? 
* -r severe for those w ^gj^P ^d In a county 
having adequate pufJP- transportation 
connecting the county with urban cen- 
ters. 



4S 
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Occupcitlonal adjustment Is a major component of the total adjust- 
ment of the rural-to-Lii-ban migrant. Severni writors ' ^ have 
noted a strong association between employment and adjustment to the de- 
^^mands of urban life. Many of rhoae who were Interviewed also emphasized 
H^hls point. An employment counselor in Denver said: 

>. 'Hie basic readjustment problems that we found — 

•if',' the blgge::t one probably is the area of cmploy- 
..'^.ment. You know, coming from a rural aroa they 
■"are probably skilled, if anything, in farm la- 
bor. Here in Denver, it's a pretty lar^e-iJized 
\ tovai, and they're dealing in skills. Most of 
the jobs in Denver are becoming highly skilled. 
So the first area they would have to deal with 
is to upgrade their skill. [to] be r-ble to com- 
pete for openings." 



And a counselor in Milwaukee said: 

"The job Is the blp.ftest probJrm, especially If 
they have no Intontions of Roing to college, 
..•They're nor; oven familiar with what the 
metropolitan type life is or anything like that, 
you know. And l think — well, they don't have 
.enough with the vocational classes that they 
did gel In higli-school education. ...So, I 
would thinlc that unless they would go to ^ vo- 
cational college or ... a regular college, I 
think the job situation is one of the biggest 
urobloms. " 



A model program for rural Chicane youth may have to concentrate 
on helping those youths acquire sufficient skills to compete in the city 
If, in fact, it can be shown that the youth lack the neces.sary ski.lls. 

Of course, some young people come to the city with unrealistdcally 
high expectations of what they can achieve there. As one employer in Den 
vor said: 
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"They expect too much of tlio big city. They 
expect gold to bo lying on the street an^l 
you Just pick it up. Well there isn't any 
place III lowii where you ilon't have to work 
for it* There isn't any country like that. 
• ..You've got to work for what you get. No- 
body is goiuR to give you nothing. They got 
the wrong idea. They have been xrorking hard 
all their lives and they think the big city 
life is easy. ,,,That is exactly what they 



think. And when they have to drive an older 



car and not have as nice clothes — the cost 
of living is way high up, compared to what 
they arc used to. If they made yjhere they 
catne from what they make in the city, thev 
would be wealthy people," 



4^ 



The problem of not understanding the cost of urban living that was men- 
tioned by the employer in Denver was clearly stated by the director of 
a vocational school in rural New Mexico. He said: 

"Now, of course, one of the biggest problems 
Is these kids are not aware of paying rent, ^ 
for example, and things of that nature. 
They've lived with their parents a^ their 
lives. When they do get out and somebody 
offers them a job of $250 a month, then it 
looks like real big money to them because 
they've never seen anything that big. \>rhen 
they go to Albuquerque chey have to pay 
$150 rent out of a $250 check; then they 
realize that in reality it's not that much 
money." 

Several people who were interviewed suggesued that occupational 
ad.)uf?tment is affected by the same Interpersonal problems that affect 
social adjustmei^t. Speaking of rural Chicano youth who move to the city 
an ovr.ployer in Denver said: 

"They s^tirk to go the r. They stick with their 
ovm. They don't mingle with anybody -d.^^e , 
Jf you have two of them working here^ then 
those two are like brothers all the time. 
Tlicy go to lunch together, thoy take coffee 
to{»,etl)CAr. Th(»y ride to nnd/ from work to- 
gerher- They arc scnrfv] to be alone. They 
ft 1 inferior, 
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And an eTniploymenl: counselor in Mllwauk(?e said: 

''WpI I ^ ono (\ I f ferenoo 1 f in<*l is t hai people 
that c ouio in from ruira J arons havo a ten- 
dency to want to f ind enploymtMit riy.ht Jn 
the vicinity tht»y*rt> living (in). Tliey don't 
want 10 travel. Loo f ar; they ' re afraid to 
get lost. Tht5; If; not true In all cases. 
Wo h/ivo oLl)er people that are also migrants 
and they don't have problems in r^olng a 
couplL» miles to the suburbs and finding 
empl o y ine n t . So it varies,'' 



[t is hypothesi/ed that: 



^;9. More Chicano. than Anglo rural--to- 
•urban migrant youth rep^ort Inter- 
personal problems in coVinection 
with occupational adjustment. 



/ 
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